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FOR  THZ  £MERAL». 


THE  WANDERER, 
Ab.  56. 


. Patience,  on  a  monument 

Smiling  at  Grief. . 

PATIENCE. 


. “  Patience, 

ORIGINAL  PAPERS.  i  white  arms  foUled  on  lier  modest 

1  breast, 

"  “  Iji  meek  submission  lifts  tK*  adoring 

!  eye 

FOR  THi  £M£RAL».  j  <(  to  the  stonti  that  rxrccks  her'^ 

THE  WANDEUER,  i,  Pcisoni^cation  is 

^  ;  beautiful  and  the  rules  ot  criticism 
Ab.  56.  i  invariably  observed.  The  entivrty 

_  I  is  perfect.  Not  an  epithet  or  parti- 

. Patience,  on  a  monument  is  sui)erfluoU9.  Every  lliiiig  is 

Smiling  at  Grief. .  !  significant ;  every  thing  apt.  Ntr 

'  \  white  arms  folded^  What  appro- 

PATIENCE.  ;  ppjaie  attitude  for  the  figure  of  Pa- 

Thf.  striking  elegance  of  the  mot-  tience,  that  would  sit  with  folded 
to  to  this  day’s  paper,  has  brought'  arms  “amid  the  war  of  elements, 
it  into  that  extreme  and  universal !  the  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  emsh 
familiarity,  that  has  fairly  given  it  ^  of  worlds 

rank  among  the  proverbs  of  poetry,  j  **  white  arms  folded  on  her  modett 

••She sits  like  Patience  on  a  monument  ..  j,,  ,^11’tuLiiui^nr 
mi  is;  at  GRIEF  ^  The  outline  is  bold,  but  well  tlratvi). 

IS  perhaps,  for  one  of  its  brevity,  "phe  folded  arm.s,  the  modest  breast, 
the  most  prominently  fortunate  pas-  submission,  all  mark  the 

sage  in  dramatic  verse.  It  presents  identity  of  the  object,  i  nd  show  it 
to  the  imagination  an  inlage  most  ^e  none  other,  than  what  it  is.— 
beautifully  tender,  and,  while  it  suf-  ^  picture,  that  needs  no  expla- 
mses  the  eye  by  the  truth  of  pathos,  natory  aid  of  subscription.  He, 
it  expands  the  mind  by  the  contem-  runs,  may  read.  In  meek  siib- 
plation  of  that  rational  stoicism  mission  lifting  the  adoring  eye,  to /Ac 
that  can  reprove  the  throbs  of  tu-  -^ery  storm,  that  wrecks  her,  is  a  con- 
multuons  regret,  or  can,  in  the  ex-  ception  wonderful  for  its  strength., 
trernc  precision  of  the  poet  s  para-  seems  to  be  hyperbole  Iiyperbo- 
doxical  antithesis,  “  at  lized,  and  is  yet  admirably  within 

There  is  one  passage  however,  the  bounds  of  strict  propriety.  At 
of  I  know  not  what  bard,  attempt-  first  in  gentle  radiance  the  image 
ing  to  prosonify  the  same  object,  gradually  rises  into  view,  till  it 
that  is,  if  possible,  more  admirable  bursts  into  dbc  fulness  of  the  glory 
for  strength  of  conception,  for  feli-lof  patience,  lifting  the  eye  of  ad- 
city  and  glow  of  expression,  than  j  oration  to  the  object  of  her  own, 
even  this  chef  d' oeuvre  of  Shake- 'immediate,  inevitable  destruction. 
SFEARE.  ^  It  is  this.  1  The  bard  has  indeed  fairly  deline- 
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ated  the  calm  collectedness  of  that 
being  who  can  “  outface  the 'brow 
of  ])ragging  horror.” 

We  are  so  in  the  habit  of  decry¬ 
ing  every  thing  common-piace,  that 
even  Patience  has  not  escaped  the 
general  depreciation.  A  cardinal 
virtue,  second  only  to  Justice,  she 
is  still  .jibout  to  be  driven  into  exile 
by  popular  madness,  and  every  man 
seems  eager  to  sign  her  ostracism, 
while  matronly  Patience  absolutely 
forgets  herself  in  haste  to  provide, 
each  with  a  shell.  The  era  of  ex- 
tiavagance  is  over  us,  the  age  of  all 
“monstrous  and  prodigious  things.” 
In  the  moral  world,  “gorgonsand* 
hydras  and  chimeras  dire”  seem  to. 
be  the  only  objects  contemplated, 
with  any  delight.  Every  thing 
must  be  strange,  every  thing  un¬ 
common.  We  must  rebel  against 
late,  though  fate  be  immoveable  ; 
we  must  make  bare  the  arm  against 
destiny,  though  destiny  be  the  same, 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  We 
must  attempt  to  alter  purposes  un¬ 
alterable,  to  resist  force  irresistible, 
to  change  what  we  know  to  be 
without  variableness  or  sbadoAV  of 
change.  We  must  eternally  fret, 
though  fretfulness  can  produce  no 
possii)le  good  ;  we  must  never  sub¬ 
mit,  though  submission  be  the  only 
expedient  to  lessen  the  evils  of  life. 
These  are  doctrines  of  a  new  school, 
and  the  peripatetics  of  the  system 
crowd  the  streets  daily.  They  are 
not  the  followers  of  Aristotle. 
7'hey  know  no  master,  but  Mam¬ 
mon,  the  colossus,  “  that  bestrides 
this  world.”  Considering 

the  depths  and  mysteries  of  this 
most  profound  philosophy  of  absur¬ 
dity  and  the  universal  dulncss  of 
each  individual  disciple,  it  is  unac¬ 
countable  the  proficiency  he  makes. 
Each  is  a  law  to  himself ;  of  course 
they  are  lawless  all  together.  They 
have  neither  discipline  at  school, 
nor  method  in  study.  They  reject 


all  iM'emiscs,  and  dash  at  conclu¬ 
sions.  Patience  they  denounce  as 
written  in  obsolete  characters  on 
the  scroll  of  virtue,  which  they  can- 
noylecypher  and  shall  not  pretend 
to  understand.  It  ought  forever  to 
“  moulder  on  the  shelves  of  explod¬ 
ed”  stupidity,  or  monkish  rcclusc- 
ness.  It  is  incompatible  with  ca¬ 
pacity  for  business.  But  impa¬ 
tience,  they  assert,  is  the  life  of 
enterprise.  It  is  essential  to  that 
ardor  animi^  wliich  constantly  starts 
new  projects  and  finds  means  to 
complete  them.  It  produces  that 
spirit,  which  is  nerve  to  business  ; 
that  unintermittent  irritation,  which 
never  lets  a  man  rest ;  which  makes 
him,  when  idle,  wish  to  be  busy, 
and  when  busy  to  be  idle.  It  leads 
to  that  idea  of  the  immensity  of 
fortune,  a  something,  “  never  end¬ 
ing,  still  beginning,”  so  serviceable 
to  the  purposes  of  commerce.  It 
makes  men  bustle  and  get  rich. — 
Patience  is  the  dray-horse,  that  may 
drag  ;  but  enterprise  is  the  hunter, 
that  leaps.  As  for  contentment, 
they  scout  the  idea  of  happiness 
ever  being  united  with  contentment. 
Contentment  is  poverty.  And  who 
ever  heard  of  a  man’s  being  happy 
tiiat  was  poor  ? 

These  are  the  reasonings  of  zea¬ 
lots,  but  their  zeal  is  “  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  knowledge.”  Patience  c- 
vinces  that  worth,  which  like  pure 
gold,  seven  times  tried,  can  lose 
nothing  by  the  fiery  ordeal.  Afflic¬ 
tions  come  up  out  of  the  ground  ; 
but  shall  a  man  therefore  refuse  to 
step  ?  The  philosopher  knows  that 
in  the  world  he  must  have  tribula¬ 
tion  and  is  patient  under  trouble. 
The  sure  heir  of  pain,  he  attempts 
not  to  decline  the  inheritance.  A 
I  candidate  by  nature  for  the  final 
I  election  of  death,  he  waits  with 
firmness  the  time  of  his  choice. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Tuemis- 
TocLEs  ?  A  man  of  impetuous 
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feelings,  a  gentleman  high  in  rank, 
family  and  fortune,  eager  to  ex- 
L  press  some  suggestion,  conceived 
to  be  immensely  important  to  the 
state,  is  interrupted  by  some  rude 
Plebeian  in  the  Rome  of  mind,  rais¬ 
ing  his  barbarian  arm  to  smite  him 
into  silence.  Instead  of  yielding  to 
the  natural  irritability  of  noble 
blood,  “  Strike,  but  hearken  !*'  is 
all  that  escapes  from  his  lips. — 
«  That’s  noble.”  It  has  ranked 
Themislocles  among  the  nobles  of 
nature.  Posterity  at  this  day  would 
’  f  scarcely  have  k«own  him,  had  it 
!  not  been  for  this  ennobling  instance 
[  of  patience. 

The  true  spirit  of  Christian  pa¬ 
tience  is  well  expressed  in  sacred 
style  by  the  meek  language  of  Job. 

Stop,  till  I  have  spoken  ;  and, 
when  that  I  have  spoken,  mock  on.” 
'fhe  wretch  that  could  continue  his 
i  interruption  after  such  a  reproof, 
deserves  not  the  tolerance  of  pa 
ticncc,  and  forms  a  case  which  must 
|havebeen  without  the  apostle’s  con- 
^tcniplation,  when  he  wrote  of  the 
charity  “  that  endureth  all  things.” 

Patience  is  essential  to  the  states- 
fian.  What  would  Pitt  have 
^“en,  but  for  i)olitical  patience  ? — 
This  it  was  that  alone  emboldened 
lim  to  stand  firm  at  helm  amid 
“die  commotions  of  the  elements 
®^(1  the  tumults  of  the  people.  This 
Elly  could  so  long  have  enabled 
I6m  to  ride  the  whirlwind  and  di- 
H:rt  the  storm.  This  made  him 
great  in  spite  of  fortune  ;  and  left 
Ms  life  proof  to  the  world  how  infi- 
Atly  more  glorious  it  is  to  deserve 
•ccess  than  to  command  it.  If  a 
Bleat  man,  struggling  with  the 
krmsof  fate,  the  gods  behold  with 
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■kl  well  contested  a  struggle,  they 
Hist  witness  his  pi'ostrAiion  w  ith 
q^iet. 

Patience  is  peculiarly  necessary 
>  the  historian  and  the  man  of  pi- 


i 


eralure.  But  I  forbear  to  enlarge. 

I  should  soon  make  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  lesson  its  utter  defeat  ; 
not  encourage  this  virtue,  but  pro¬ 
mote  the  success  of  its  opposite  ; 
commit  sad  blunders ;  worse  con¬ 
found  confusion  ;  instead  of  excit¬ 
ing  to  forbearance,  effectually  write 
the  reader  quite  out  of  patience; 

S, 

rOR  THE  E74ERALD. 

Jifeisrs  Editors^ 

It  is  well  known  to  be  a  remark 
among  those  who  are  inclined  to  in- 
!  dulge  their  wit  at  the  expence  of 
philosophy,  that  no  position,  how’- 
ever  ridiculous,  can  be  taken,  but 
it  will  be  supported  and  defended  by- 
philosophers.  Although  a  general 
observation  of  this  nature  locks  more 
like  the  spirit  of  ridicule  than  the  love 
of  truth,  yet  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  many  of  the  most  visionary  sys¬ 
tems  have  by  turns  found  their  ad¬ 
vocates  among  the  learned,  and  that 
genius  and  labor  are  often  directed 
to  the  curious  consideration  of  sub¬ 
jects  that  can  never  benefit  the  com¬ 
munity,  rather  than  to  serious  in¬ 
quires  on  interesting  matter. 

I  was  led  to  these  remarks  bv  a 

¥ 

curious  essay  published  by  Mr.  Taw- 
der  Miden^  the  author  of  two  learned 
dissertations  on  the  crtaiion  of  the 
world,  concerning  the  “  rib  ifK/iich 
Eve  formed*'  So  singular  an 
object  of  philosopldcal  investigation 
naturally  excited  curiosity  and  lead 
me  to  wonder  w’hat  could  be  found 
in  this  eccentric  enquiry  worthy 
the  profound  thoughts  of  a  professed 
philosopher,  and  I  assure  you  my 
expectations  were  more  than  real¬ 
ized  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  hypo- 
I  theses  and  the  fertility  of  his  mind 
I  in  reconciling  facts  to  theories. 
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Mr.  Vandcr  Mulen  says,  that  the 
deep  sleep  which  fell  upon  Adam, 
was  intended  by  God  to  conceal 
from  him  such  an  admirable  opera¬ 
tion  as  that  of  creation.  ;  and  that 
when  Adam  said  Eve  was  hone  of  his 
hone  and  flesh  of  his  fleshy  it  was  by 
means  of  knowledge  acquired  by  a 
dream  in  that  time.  ^Ir.  Vander 
JVIulen  then  gives  the  conjectures 
of  the  Jewish  Rabbieson  the  proba¬ 
ble  formation  of  Adam  and  Eve. — 

“  Some  (says  he)  will  have  it  that 
oui  first  parent  was  both  a  man  and 
a  woman.  Rabbi  Samuel,  son  of 
Nachman,  affirms,  that  the  first 
man  and  the  first  woman  were  crea¬ 
ted  together  in  such  manner  that 
Eve  cleaved  to  Adam’s  shoulders  as 
though  she  had  been  glued  with 
pitch.”  After  reciting  and  oppos¬ 
ing  the  opinions  of  several  Jews  and 
Christians  in  this  part  of  his  enquiry, 
he  proceeds  to  state  and  formally  to 
discuss  three  questions.  1  st.  W he- 
ther  the  rib  out  of  which  Eve  was 
created,  belong  to  the  right  or  the 
left  side  ?”  In  answer  to  this  he 
says,  it  is  the  better  opinion,  that  it 
was  taken  from  the  left  side  near  his 
heart,  to  denote  that  a  man  and  his 
w  ife  should  have  but  one  heart.  But 
the  anatomical  fact,  that  a  man  has 
as  many  ribs  on  one  side  as  the  other 
seems  to  stop  his  enquires.  The 
second  question  is,  “  w  hether  after 
the  loss  of  that  rib  Adam  w'as  a 
maimed  or  perfect  man  ?”  !  The 
point  most  lal)oure(l  in  this  part  is  to 
show  that  Adam  had  one  rib  more 
than  any  of  his  race,  this  he  calls  an 
useless  rib  to  Adam  considered  as  a 
private  man^  but  as  he  ivas  the  head 
of  all  mankind^  that  rib  v.  as  necessary 
to  him  for  the  production  of  Eve, 
since  she  could  not  be  propagated  | 
in  the  natural  way,  and  hence  he 
concludes,  that  notwithstanding  this 
loss  of  a  rib  Adam  Aas  a  perfect 
man.  But  the  third  question  is  the 
most  perplexing — “  Why  Eve  was 


formed  of  a  rib  and  not  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground  as  Adam  was  r” — 
From  a  variety  of  reasoning,  ^Ir. 
V.  Mulen  concludes,  that  this  was 
necessary  to  unite  the  first  husband 
and  the  first  wife  in  the  strictest 
bonds  of  unity  and  love.  JIad  Eve 
been  created  of  the  dust  she  would 
have  been  a  stranger  to  Adam. — 
Had  she  been  created  from  an  in/ 
ferior  part  of  his  body  he  might 
have  despised  and  trampled  upon 
her.  Had  she  been  created  out  of 
his  head  she  w’ould  have  been  liable 
to  assume  too  much  and  domineer 
over  him  notw  ithstanding  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  her  sex  and  the  superiority 
of  her  husband.  It  was  therefore 
proper  that  she  should  be  taken  from 
the  middle,  by  which  means  he 
could  not  but  have  a  proper  esteem 
for  her,  and  look  upon  her  as  a  com¬ 
panion  and  friend.  This  too  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Angelical  Doctors* 
“  Conveniens  fuit  mulierem  formari 
de  vitx  costa.  Primo  quidem,  atl 
significandum  virum  ac  mulierem 
debet  esse  socialis  con-  junctio, 
Neque  mulier  debet  dominari  in 
virum  et  idco  non  est  formata  dc 
capite,  neque  debet  a  viro  despici 
tanquam  serviliter  subjecta  Sc  ideo 
non  est  for  mata  de  pedibus”  ;  and  a 
similar  sentiment  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  following  in  the  ;//««- 
ter  of  sentences.  Ego  accipio  te,  non 
dominam,  ncc  ancillam  sed  conju* 
gem — /  take  thee  not  to  he  my  mh- 
tress  or  my  servant^  but  my  v,nfc. 
This  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  essay 
of  Mr.  Vander  Mulen,  who  has  dis¬ 
cussed  it  with  much  laborious  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  scientific  research,  and 
spent  time  and  talents  which  had 
belter  have  been  appropriated  to 
more  useful  designs.  Thus  it  is, 
that  science  diminishes  from  its  ow  n 
respectability,  and  philosophy  make? 
itself  ridiculous  by  the  tendency  oi 
its  manners. 

M  oil  us. 
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I.usus  ammo  debent  allquando  dari 
Ad  cogitandum  melior  ut  redcat  slbl. 


fOR  THt  EMERALD.  I  cekbritv  iH  Frank  Rochdale.  We 

THE  OHDEjIL . A'o.  6.  hope  he  may  yet  learn  more  dignity 

__  in  elevated  scenes. 

The  Tom  Shuffleton  of  the  even- 
I.usus  ammo  debent  allquando  dari  eood.  Mr.  Fox  eave  some 

Ad  cogiundum  melior  ut  redcat  sib..  to  the  character.  But 

John  Bull^  ( Coleman )  and  Four  Sea-  we  still  say,  more  articulation,  or 
8ons»  IVednehdayyJ^uv,  \9,  less  rapidity,  Mr.  Fox. 

.  The  female  parts  were  well  sus- 

JoHN  Bull  is,^  perhaps,  of  all  particularly,  Mary  Thom- 

Coleman  s  comedies,  that  which  Mrs.  Poe^  She  received 


1ms  gained  him  most  applause.  great  effect. 

Not  because  it  is  his  best  ;  but  in 

consequence  of  its  name  and  natim-  cheat,  (Coleman)  and  Ly- 

o^tty-  _  _  ing  Valet.  Eridayj.Xov.iX. 

The  acting  this  evening  was,  on 

the  whole,  to  be  commended  ;  but  The  Iron  Chest  has  many  sin- 
ic  was  in  many  respects  imperfect,  gular  connections  with  theatrical 
In  Dennis  Brulgruddery,  Mr.  history.  It  was  written  by  the 
Bernard,  was  exceedingly  great  ;  younger  Coleman,  for  the  chief  pro- 
and  lost  notliing  of  his  established  prietor  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  at  a 
fame  in  the  character  of  this  ec-  greater  expence  than  it  had  ever 
centric  Irishman.  The  scene  of  been  usual  to  pay  for  the  exertions 
equivoque  after  the  return  of  Dan,  of  dramatic  ingenuity, 
was  well  imagined.  We  have  sel-  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  is  repre- 
(bm  seen  a  more  indifferent  Peri-  sented  as  a  gentleman  of  noble  mind 
grinc,  than  Mr.  Usher.  His  voice  and  high  sense  of  honor.  .  In  the 
without  being  elevated,  was  uncom-  heat  of  passion  he  had  committed  a 
rionly  thick  ;  and  his  enunciation  murder,  for  which  he  had  been  ar- 


was  defective  ;  as  wi 
stances  his  emphasis 


as  was  in  some  in- 
hasis..  This  char- 


raigned,  tried,  and  for  want  of  proof 
honorably  acquitted.  The  consci- 


[acter  requires  great  powers,  as  its  owsness,  however,  of  his  real  guilt 
connection  with  the  interest  of  the  disturbs  his  mind  and  makes  his 
piece,  from  the  beginning  to  the  hours  gloomy  and  unpleasant ;  he 
end,  renders  it  particularly  interest-  is  sketched  upon  the  plan  of  Junius, . 
ing  ;  whether  hi  protecting  inno-  “  one  of  those  compound  characters, 

'  ccnce,  relieving  distress,  or  denoun-  who  without  finmness  enough  to 
cing  vengeance  on  arrogance  and  avoid  a  dishonorable  action  has  feel- 
y  pride.  ing  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 

We  think  Mr.  Dickenson’s  Job  Wilford  is  a  young  and  friendless 
Thornberry  was  loo  broad.  .  And  orphan  whom  Mortimer  had  taken 
in  the  scene  bt^ft)re  Sir  Francis  into  his  service  from  principles  of 
Rochdale,  he  was  more  violent  than  benevolence,  and  employed  as  his 
is  consistent  with  true  •  discrimina-  secretary.  Under  these  circum- 
tibn.  Yet  the  first  interview  with  stances  the  play  opens.  Wilford  is 
-ti  Perigrino  was  quite  respectable.  .  curious  to  understand  the  cause  of 
Sir  Francis  Rochdale,  by  “Mr.  Mortimer’s  melancholy,  and  learns 
Dykes,  evinced  considerable  ability,  f  om  Winterton,  the  steward  of  the 
His  costume  was  correct.  family,  the  history  of  the  trial ;  but 

‘  ^  Mr.  Pocj  as  he  tlid  not  appear  to  is  still  anxious  to  obtain  further  par- 

^  at, .  so  he  did  not  attain  much  ticulars.  From  the  conduct  of  Wii-- 
i  H  »  2- 
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most  of  his  characters  to  shift  for  tliem- 
sclves,  he  lias  made  the  Iren  Chest 
quite  a  defective  drama. 

Besides,  the  characters  are  not  well 
and  the  tendency  is  not  moral. 
The  diction  is  oftentimes  inflated  and 
the  metaphor  confused  ;  thoiij'h  the 
Inngua^c  is  .sometimes  illumined  with 
tl'.e  flashes  of  g’cnius  and  ornamented 
with  the  inventioifs  of  fancy.  The  sto¬ 
ry  is  borrowed  from  th.e  popular  novel 
of  Caleb  Williams  ;  and  the  author  has 
followed  his  orij^Inal  too  closely  to  ad¬ 
mit  much  dramatic  incident. 

Of  the  performance,  littlo  is  rccpiir- 
ed  to  be  said  ;  Sir  Edw.ard  Mortinier 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Caulfield  waa 
toleval;ly  sujiportcd.  In  tlie  first  inter¬ 
view  with  Wilford  his  oxeention  of  the 
contcndincif  ]>as&ions,  had  instantaneous 
effect.  But  he  mouthed  very  consid¬ 
erably  almost  all  %lic  lon^  speeches  ; 

II  makinp  no  difference  in  his  tones 
v.hctlu;rhe  w.^s  conversing*  with  WIl- 
tifnrd  or  Fitzharding: ;  at  the  trial,  or  in 
tl:e  library.  We  think  his  action  rather 
too  exube  rant ;  and  his  manners  forced. 
Fox  in  Wilford,  .vlicwed  attention  to  Ins 
business  ;  and  in  the  trial  scene,  he 
uas  forcible. 

Adam  W'intci’ton  is  the  most  sopor- 
,  Ific  character  which  ever  lethargizcd 
an  audience.  And  Mr.  Dickenson 
from  his  acting  seemed  to  conccirc  it 
such.  Mr.  Dykes’  personation  of  Fitz- 
bapfling  wanted  vivacity.  The  oniline 
was  gecd  ;  but  the  colouring  defective. 

'  Mr.  B<-rnard*s  humour  shone  eon- 

a  ,  • 

spicuous  in  Dan  ;  and  notw  ithstandlng 
I  it  is  a  clog  upon  the  phiy,  he  relic\ed 
•the  Imrtlien  by  tlie  celerity  wltli  which 
lic  managed  it.  Haw  b«ld,  by  Mr.  Ush- 
ier,  as  it  is  an  unfinished  character  does 
'not  demand  obsen  ation  ;  it  is  sufficient 
that  he  »lid  all  which  Is  required  in  it. 

Mrs.  Stanley,  as  Helen,  increased 
>»r  favourable  opinion  of  her  powei*s  of 
Hliscriminaticn,  and  just  delivery  ;  and 
Mrs.  Poe  rises  in  esteem. 

For  the  Emerald. 
DESULTORY  SELECTIONS, 

AND  ORlCLN.\L  RKMAaKS. 


MAGIC  ! 

Supernatural  effects  andwonder- 
i  fill  prodigies  have  always  been  a  source 
.  tf  interest  with  uninformed  minds  ;  but 
1^  it  is  a  firm  article  of  popular  faith,  that 


no  enchantment  can  subsist  in  a  living 
stream.  Nay,  if  you  can  interpose  a 
brook  betwixt  yon,  and  witches,  spec¬ 
tres,  or  even  fiends,  you  arc  in  perfect 
safety.  Bums’  inimitable  Tamo'  Shan- 
ter  turns  entirely  upon  .such  a  circum¬ 
stance.  The  belief  seems  to  be  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  Brompton  informs  us,  that 
certain  Irish  wizards  could,  by  spells, 
convert  earthen  clods,  or  stones,  Into 
fat  pigs,  wliich  they  sold  in  the  market ; 
but  which  always  reassiimed  their  pro¬ 
per  form,  w  hen  driven  by  the  deceived 
purcliaser  across  a  running  stream.  But 
Bmmpton  is  severe  on  the  Irish,  for  a 
very  good  reason  :  “  Gens  ista  spur- 

cissima  non  solvunt  decimas.”  Chro- 
id  con.  yohannis  Bromptou  apud  decern 
ScriptoreSf  p.  1076. 

CLAMOUR, 

In  the  legends  of  Scottish  superstition,, 
racan.i  the  magic  power  of  imposing  on 
the  cyc-sight  of  spectators,  so  that  the 
.appearance  of  an  object  shall  be  totally 
different  from  the  reality.  To  such  a. 
charm  the  ballad  of  Jolinie  Fa’  imputes 
the  fascination  of  the  lovely  countess, 
w  ho  eloped  witli  that  gypsey  leader. 

NAT  LEE 

was  so  pathetic  a  reader  of  dramatic 
poetry,  ih.at  while  he  Was  reciting  one 
of  his  own  plays  in  the  green-room,  to 
major  Mohun,  the  latter,  in  the  warnitli 
of  Ills  admiration,  threw  away  the  part, 
and  exclaimed  “  To  wliat  puiq.osc  can 
1  undertake  this  character,  if  1  am  not 
able  to  play  it  as  w  ell  as  \ou  read  it  i’* 

DRYDE.N. 

This  great  poet,  though  one  of  the 
first  harmonizers  of  eur  language,  was 
so  indilfercnt  a  reader,  that  when  he 
brought  his  play  of  Amphytrion  to  the 
stage,  Cibber,  who  heal'd  him  give  it 
the  first  reading,  says,  “  Though  ho 
delivered  the  plain  sense  of  evwry  pc;- 
riod,  yet  the  whole  was  in  so  cold,  so 
fiat,  and  unaffccting  a  manner,  that  I 
am  afraid  of  not  being  believed  if  I 
should  express  it** 

ADDISON. 

On  the  first  reading  of  hi.s  Cato  In  the 
green-room,  he  succeeded  so  ill,  that 
he  would  not  attempt  it  a  second  time. 
He  tlicrefore  consigned  that  ,task  to 
Cibber,  w’ho  acquitted  himself  so  much 
better  than  the  author,  that  the  latter 
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serious  occupation  of  women,  the  wreck 
of  men,  the  regret  of  the  aged,  and  the 
real  secret  of  Nature  to  perpetuate  her 
works. 


requested  he  would  perform  the  part  | 
of  Cato.  --•••• 


But  Cibber  knew  his  own  tal¬ 
ents  too  well  for  this,  and  he  yielded  the 
part  very  judiciously  to  Booth. 


THE  IRON  CHEST. 

The  address  of  Wilford  in  this  play, 

contains  a  beautiful  and  elegant  appeal 

to  moral  feelings. 

You  know  best 

The  movements  of  your  heart,  sir.  Man 
is  blind 

And  cannot  read  them  ;  -but  there  is  a 
Judge, 

To  whose  all  seeing  eye  our  inmost 
thoughts 

Iiie  open.  Think  to  him  you  now  appeal ; 

Omniicience  keeps  heaven's  registett 

And  soon  or  late,  when  Time  unfolds 
the  book. 

Our  trembling  souls  must  answer  to  tlie 
record 

And  meet  their  due  rewards  and  pun* 
i  slime  nt. 


Wedded  pairs,  who  have  opposite 
dispositions,  and  are  perpetually  sfnulu 
bling  with  each  other,  make  one  tliluk 
of  the  union  between  the  sviallan:  ar- 
the  snipe.  Tlie  first,  says,  the  table, 
was  never  pleased  in  vjinter,  the  latter 
was  never  displeased  but  in  the  sum 
mer. 


The  trifling  train  of  female  sparkler?, 
may  be  compared  to  the  dew'-drej. 
which  glitter  in  a  May  morning,  and 
spread  their  colors  to  the  solar  rays, 
but  which  are  scattered  by  tlie  air 
They  both  charm  while  they  last,  b  it 
they  arc  only  the  cliarms  of  a  momcn!. 

Our  pleasures  are  destroyed  by  th; 
most  trifling  things  and  may  be  core 
pared  to  beds  of  flowers,  amongst  whic 
some  will  undoubtedly  be  crushed— un  i 
one  crushed  flower  is  suflicient  to  ii;j 
quiet  us. 

It  is  better  to  lose  a  friend  by  too  r 
frankness,  than  toh.*iTe  the  meanneSb  t 
deceive  in  order  to  please  him. 

Coquetry  is  a  snare  laid  for  cunninp 
and  prudery  one  spread  for  simplicity. 


FOND  W’lSHES. 

Love  is  full  of  them  ;  but  no  where 
has  gone  wider  into  tlie  field  of  fancy 
than  in  the  following  hyperbole  of  Hel¬ 
en,  in  the  play  just  mentioned.. 

1  would  distill 

Each  flower  that  lavish  happiness  pro¬ 
duced 

Through  the  world’s  paradise,  ere  Dis¬ 
obedience 

Scattered  the  seeds  of  care.  Then 
mingle  ease 

III  one  huge  cup  of  comfort,-  for  tlicc,  | 
love,  '  1 

To  chase  away  thy  dulness.  •  Thou 
should’st  wanton 

Upon  tlie  wings  of.  time,  and  mock  his 
flight . 

As  he  mov’d  with  thee  tow’rd  Eternity. 
I’d  have  each  hour,  each  moment  of 
thy.  life 

A  golden  holiday  ;  .and  should  a  cloud 
Cyercast  tliee,  .be  it  light  as  gossamer, 
That  Helen  might  disperse  it  with  her 
breath 

And  talk  tliee  into,  sunshine.  * 


In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  Dr.  John 
son  employs  in  a  playful  manner  certu'^ 
antitheses  which  cannot  fail  to  amus^ 
the  reader  - 

**  The  inequalities  of  human  life  h.r  - 
always  employed  the  meditation  of  dec: 
thinkers,  and  I  cannot  forbear  to  re¬ 
flect  on  the  difference  between  ycni' 
condition  and  my  own.  You  live  up'  * 
mock  turtle  and  slewed  rumps  of  beef. 


What  is  termed  love,  in  the  present 
day,  is  an  ardent  desire,  w'hich  assumes 
the  name  of  a  tender  sentiment.  *  It  is 
an  honorable « pretext  to.  solicit  some¬ 
thing  that  is  not  so  honorable.  It  is 
the  seducing  error  of  thc<  ypung,,  Uic 
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AFFECTION. 

I  Genuine  affection  is  the  lot  of  a  few  : 
L  requires  too  many  qualities  to  be  gen- 
Iral.  R  demands  too  much  constancy 
the  volatile,  too  much  restraint  for 
fee  turbulent,  too  much  delicacy  for 
l^e  simple,  too  much  enthusiasm  for 
j|ie  cold  and  icy,  too  much  activity  for 
l.s  indolent,  too  much  desire  for  the 


thii’=|tjlosophcr,  too  much  self-denial  for 


libertine, 

Genuine  love  demands  a  considerable 
4c<,'rcc  of  elevation  and  cnerg'y  of  soul  ; 
Wnerosity,  sensibility,  and  rectitude  of 
Heart ;  a  warm  imag-i nation,  and  invio- 
, .  attachment  to  the  principles  of  vir- 
r,  tie  and  honor.  It  cannot  exist  in  the 
som  of  luxury  and  pleasures,  in  the 
fiidst  of  tumult,  and  the  distractions  of 
tumerous  and  polite  assemblies.  It 
liequircs  simplicity  of  manners,  and  re¬ 
ared  life. 
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Were  the  two  sexes  to  appear  al- 
ttys  in  their  ou'n  Jaces^  one  mij^lit  giicss 
Ht  the  movements  xoithitty  by  the  mo- 
luns  •without.  But  as  the  majority  put 
♦n  facetf  as  well  as  clnaths,  for  public 
tiew  ;  it  is  therefore,  with  the  majority, 
ft  difficult  matter  to  be  well  acquainted. 

A  ruby-nosed  devotee  of  Bacchus, 
]*hen  reproved  for  the  heinous  sin  of 
[frunkenness,  justified  himself  by  quot- 
from  Gohlsmith,  “  that  virtue  con- 
titu  not  in  never  falling,  but  in 
|tisiNG  every  time  %ve  fall. 


tlTERAUY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  IN- 
*  TELLIGENCE. 
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[77/e  idea  of  an  universal  language  has 
at  several  times  been  a  favorite  with 
ths  European  Literati.  To  constitute 
liovjever  the  basis  of  suck  a  plant  it  vias 
first  requisite  to  contrast  and  compare 
the  mlvuist  innumerable  varieties  of  di- 
.  alect  which  exist  in  the  worldt  or  to  es- 
^  tablish  some  new  principle  of  language 
which  should  be  suited  equally  to  every 
manner  of  speech  known.  A  difiiculty 
thus  presents  itself  which  seems  insur¬ 
mountable.  But  although  this  end  may 
never  be  accoynplished yet  a  comparison 
,  ^  different  languages  may  give  farther 

* i  insight  into  the  radical  principles  of 
!  qS’cec/i,  ajid  be  productive  of  many  ad¬ 
vantages  although  it  should  fail  in  sosne 
that  ynight  be  desired.  Professor  Pal¬ 
las  of  Russia  attempted  a  work  of  this 
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kind  on  a  very  extensive  scale ^  entitled 
“  Comparative  vocabularies  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  if  all  the  nations  of  the  Earth.'' 
This  work  was  taken  under  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  Celtic  Academy  and  cosn- 
mitted  to  the  Senator  Volney  to  make 
a  report  on  its  design^  merits^  \Sfc.  The 
following  is  the  account  given  of  the  re¬ 
port  of  Volney^  extracted  from  the 
Monthly  Magazine.  It  is  a  curious 
specimen  if  philological  learning.'] 

The  Celtic  Academy,  fully  conscious 
that  the  end  and  aim  of  all  liter.apy  so¬ 
cieties  ouj^ht  to  be  directed  towards 
the  progress  of  human  knowledge,  has 
exhibited  a  distinguished  zeal  to  carry 
this  principle  into  effect.  M.  Volney, 
one  of  its  most  celebrated  members, 
has  been  selected  to  deliver  in  a  report 
on  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  aston¬ 
ishing  works  hitherto  published  on  the 
subject  of  languages  ;  and  he  has  per¬ 
formed  his  task  in  sucli  a  manner,  as  to 
prove  that  he  was  equally  capable  to 
undertake  as  to  criticise  such  a  per¬ 
formance. 

W c  learn  from  liim,  that  Profestor 
Pallas’s  book,  which  was  composed  by 
order,  and  printed  at  the  expence,  of 
the  Russian  government,  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  scarce  ;  that  but  a  few  copies  only 
!  were  published,  and  that  none  of  them 
I  have  been  circulated  but  such  as  were 
!  transmitted  as  presents.  In  addition  to 
tills,  with  an  exception  to  the  Latin  pre¬ 
face,  which  explains  the  Russian  one, 
all  the  vocabularies,  to  the  number  of 
200,  arc  figured  in  Russian  characters, 
the  use  of  which  is  almost  unknown  in 
I  Europe.  He  .at  the  same  time  informs 
I  his  readers,  that  the  Celtic  Academy  is 
!  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  M.  de 
^  Grave  for  the  first  volume  of  a  book  soj 
scarce  in  Paris  ;  that  it  is  not  In  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  second,  and  that  the  Impe¬ 
rial  library  pvissesses  neither  of  them. 

We  are  told,  that  the  Russian  em* 
pire,  more  extensive  than  the  R*man» 
at  the  same  lime  exhibits  a  greater  di* 
versity  of  tongues  aud  of  nations  ;  aod 
that  Catharine  II.  in  1784,  uTote  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  words  with  lier  own 
hand,  for  the  purpose  of  being  compar¬ 
ed  ill  all  the  languages  of  the  globe. 
The  author  has  arranged  his  labors  ii> 
three  volumes,  of  which  the  two  first 
contain  200.  of  tlie  langii.-igcs  of  Europe 
and  Asia  ;  the  languages  of  Africa  and 
America  being  reserved  for  another 
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section.  This,  he  adds,  has  never  yet 
been  published  ;  and  he  at  the  same 
time  intimates  that,  from  the  period  of 
time- which  has  expired,  but  little  hope 
can  be  entertained  at  present  of-  its 
completion.  He  observes,  however, 
that  this  loss  is  likely  to  be  made  good 
by  the  labors  of  the  learned  Doctor  Bar- 
ten,  wlio  has  already  collected  more 
than  200  vocabularies  of  America,  and 
also  some  appertaining  to  Africa. 

After  having  indicated  the  names,  of 
the  books  and  persons  who  have  fur¬ 
nished  llie  nomenclature  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  or  dialects,  the  reporter  first 
transcribes  the  list  of  150  words,  which 
are  compared  in  the  200  vocabularies 
of  Pallas  ;  and  then  those  of  the  200 
languages  compared  in  the  fii*st  volume 
of  the  vocabularies  of  the  same  author. 
In  respect  to  the  classification  adopted 
by  him  on  the  present  occasion,  he  takes 
each  of  the  words  separately,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  heaven  he  then  inscribes  the  title 
of  the  chapter,  and  ranging  every  page 
in  two  columns,  compares  it  throughout 
tlie  200  languages.  By  this  mode,  the 
analogies  and  different  divisions  are 
seen  at  a  single  glance  ;  and  as  M.  Pal¬ 
las  has  classed  the  various  tongiies  in 
relation  to  their  affinities,  the  effect  of 
the  whole  is  equally  curious  and  simple. 

M.  Volney  concludes  his  labors  with 
the  following  deductions  : 

1.  That  in  respect  to  extent  of  view.s» 
and  abundance  of  materials,  as  well  as 
the  sti*iking  novelty  of  the  results,  the 
comparative  vocabularies  of  M.  Pallas 
constitute  a  work  of  the  first  order,  in¬ 
finitely  superior  to  whatsoever  has  liith- 
erto  appeared  of  the  same  kind. 

2.  That  of  the  200  languages  of  which 
he  treats,  all  those  which  by  their  pro- 
mmeiation  are  connected  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  language,  and  conform  to  its  alpha¬ 
bet,  may  either  he  considered  as  exact, 
or  approaching  nearly  to  exactitude. 

3.  That  the  languages  which  have 
some  vowels  for  the  elements  of  pro¬ 
nunciation,,  or- consonants  and  aspira¬ 
tions  imknown  to  the  Russian  language, 
undergo  alterations  in  a  great  number 
of  their  words;  which  sometimes  totally 
disfigure  them.' 

4.  That  the  errors- and  imperfections 
which  have  crept  into  the  work,  may  be 
ascribed  to  three  causes  : 

1.  To  the  having  attributed  to  the 
Russian  alphabet  a  degree  of  perfection 
which  it  does  not  possess  ;  and  to  the 


having  constituted  it  an  universal  alpb. 
bet,  without  a  previous  discussion  wh* 
ther  it  possesses  the  necessary  corn 
lions  for  such  u  station. 

2.  To  the  having  compared  the  worA 
of  different  languages,  without  a  pr- 
vious  comparison  of  the  pronunciation 
the  same  words,  or  without  a  previ 
analysis  of-  the  letters  wliich  are 
signs  of  pronunciation  ;  and 

3.  To  the  reception  of  several  of  i! 
communications  from  the  hands  of  pt; 
sons  utterly  incompetent  to  tlie  task. 

M. Volney  concludes  by  asserting  tb 
it  is  impossible  a  work  of  this  ki 
should  ever  be  finished  by  a  single  pcfi 
son,  whatever  may  be  his  talents  or  hi 
experience.  To  complete  a  literaj- 
monument,  so  magnificently  and  so  for 
tunately  commenced,  he  intimates  adit 
ferent  mode  of  execution,  and  tliirh! 
that  a  polyglot  commission,  consistini 
of  members  selected  from  an  academ 
solely  devoted  to  inquir)*  into  language: 
would  be  best  calculated  to  fulfil 
wishes  of  the  learned  in  respect  to 
subject  of  tills  kind.  Its  relations  ar 
correspondence  would  extend  to  all  we 
instructed  persons,  both  natives  and  for¬ 
eigners  :  alphaliets  and  vocabularies 
all  languages  mighi  also  be  collected 
and  printed  in  a  scries  of  successb 
publications,  after  having  been  previ 
ously  examined  and  discussed.  In  l‘ 
mean  time,  until  a  project  so  useful  U 
execulcd,  M.  Volney  invites  the  Celti- 
Academy  to  ofler  a  prize  for  the  c-on 
version  of  the  Russian  into  Rom'an  lei 
ters. 
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The  Supreme  Judiciai.  CourtI 
of  this  Commonwealth  commenced  its 
winter  session  in  this  town  on  'ruesdayl 
last.  Present,  Chief  justice  l^arsonsJ 
Judge*  Sedgw’ick,  Sew.all  and  Parker. 
The  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  on  thii! 
occasion  was  worthy  of  the  spleiulidj 
reputation  of  tlic  Chief  Justice. — Rev.i 
Mr.  Eaton  jierfornied  the  religious  cer 
emonies  of  tkc  occasion. 
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Errata. — In  the  last  paper.  Wan¬ 
derer,  2J  colum,  by  an  unfortunate  Biis- 
Taic  in  striking  out  an  /,  a  simile  was] 
was  changetl  to  a  smile. 

The  name  at  the  conclusion  of  Pal¬ 
myra,  should  have  been  Anna  Mark 
Porttr. 
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Tor  the  Emerald* 

FABLE. ...22. 

the  fox  and  the  goat. 

t  time  a  Goat  whose  simple  heart, 
c  istom’d  freely  to  impart, 
f  advice  sincere  and  true, 

,l  all  that  her  experience  knew  ; 

•  ntuch’d  a  Fox,  and  thus  exprest 
e  honest  feelings  of  her  breast : 
saw  the  farmer’s  lad  to-day, 
ap  to  yonder  field  convey  ; 
treach’rous  engine  he  conceal’d, 
tempting  bait  to  sight  reveal’d. 

’ll  find,  if  you  to  life  attend, 
at  trifles  lure  us  to  our  end. 

Id  you  avoid'  tlie  fatal  snare, 
counsel  weigh  with  cautious  care, 
prudence  in  your  bosom  reign, 
risk  your  life  like  man  for  gain, 
he  Fox, with  patience  heard  her  out, 
k’d  her,  and  then  pursu’d  his  rout, 
cynard,  the  foe  of  worth  and  truth, 
0  skill’d  in  cunning  from  his  youtli, 
honesty  of  all  suspects, 
s  gravely,  as  he  walks  reflects  : 
hale  these  goatish  politics — 
beast  but  shows  her  selfish  tricks. 

in  my  sober  friend  I  see, 
li  hence  her  great  concern  for  me. 
•he,  tho’  wonderfully  civil, 
er  prophecyir.g  evil, 
long  have  Foxes  lost  tlieir  wit,* 
e  con-At  forward  Goats  should  think  it  fit, 
an  leljbstruct  the  lcam’d,8agacious  nation, 
Isdom,  cunning,  penetration ; 
om  his  aim  a  Fox  recede, 
n  were  the  beast  a  fool  indeed. 

'  should  th’  interpreter  of  ill 
mischief  near  yon  sunny  hill, 
e  there  I  constantly  am  seen— 
fairest  spot  in  my  demesne  f 
r  guide  w’itli  kind  assiduous  care 
outsteps  from  perdition’s  snare  ? 
has,  no  doubt,  a  treasure  found, 
there  conceals  it  underground, 
rtune  for  her  graceless  young, 
lout  the  wit  to  hold  her  tongue  : 

I  bnite  or  man,  in  food  or  pelf, 
earliest  thought  is  always  self, 
lucongenial  to  my  parts, 
such  mercenary  arts  : 

ho  politically  wise, 
such  detest>il>le  disguise, 
justly  sutler  for  their  pride, 
what  they  strive  to  hide. 


Determin’d  then  to  know  the  whole. 
Swift  to  the  premises  he  stole. 

Where  lay  enough  expos’d  to  sight, 

1  To  tempt  his  craving  appetite. 

Ah  weak,  he  cried,  conceited  goat. 
To  whisper  in  imperfect  note. 

The  treasure  you  propose  to  augment. 
By  giving  me  a  different  scent. 

Who  shews  to  all  her  private  lock. 
Transfers  her  goods  in  common  stock. 
Your  secrets  therefore  told,  assign 
This  poultry  to  these  jaws  of  mine. 

So  saying  on  the  prize  he  leaps. 

As  quickly  springs  the  trap — and  keeps 
Him  fast ;  a  hideous  cry  he  made. 
Call’d  to  the  Goat  and  begg’d  her  aid. 
The  friendly  brute  observ’d  his  moan. 
Advanc’d, 8t  thus  her  mind  made  known. 

To  the  poor  wretch  whose  head’s 
replete 

With  schemes  of  av’rice  and  deceil ; 
Whose  conscience  is  not  over  nice. 

But  winks  at  every  petty  vice. 

Whom  honor’s  law’s  could  ne’er  restrain 
Togi%’e  advice  is  surely  vain. 

Did  not  my  zeal  predict  the  fate 
Of  him  w’hose  hand  should  touch  the 
bait  ? 

But  the  w  arm  counsel  of  a  friend, 
Unkindly  view’d,  has  prov’d  your  end,  ’ 
The  words  that  fall  from  friendship’s 
tongue. 

Are  weapons  to  the  gay  and  young ; 
Receiv’d  by  those  of  common  sense. 
They’re  us’d  as  arms  for  self  defence  ; 
But  in  the  hands  of  cunning,  pride, 
Are  instniments  of  suicide. 

Thus  by  your  obstinacy  curst. 

The  punishment  you  l^ar  is  justi 


[TAc  following  hymn  wa*  composed  by 
the  Maseachutettu Sappho  (Mrs.MoR* 
ton)  and  sung  at  the  dedication  of  the 
West  Boston  Meeting  House  on  Thttrs^^ 
day  last.  We  sh^ld  be  happy  often- 
er  to  make  the  Emerald  sparkle  with 
the  lustre  (f  her  poetry. 

DEDICATORY  HYMN. 

In  Tain  would  mortal  hands  prepare 
The  Temple’s  bless’d  abode 
Unless,  supreme  in  mercy  there 
Descend  the  accepting  God. 
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In  vain  tlie  warbled  prayer  we  raise 
Though  human — seems  diWnc  ; 

Unless  the  heart’s  responsive  praise. 
Inspiring  God  be  thine. 

Such  was  a  Mayiiew’s  soul  of  zeal, 
Adoring  thee  with  fear  ; 

He  taught  the  sinner’s  heart  to  feel 

Th*  A.Lli*SEEING  GOD  WAS  NEAR. 

With  milder  light  a  Howard  shone. 

To  him  persuasion  giv’n, 

He  charm’d  the  hope  to  thee  alone. 
Parent  of  earth  and  heaven. 

Such  may  our  youthful  Pastor  prove, 
The  words  of  life  to  feel  ; 

Be  this  a  Howard’s  pitying  love, 

A  Mayhew’s  heavenly  zeal. 

O  THOU  !  to  whom  the  solar  blaze 
Seems  but  a  shadowy  Zone  ; 

To  THEE  our  sacred  Dome  we  raise, 
Jehovah! — God  alone. 

sttrerro. 

time's  defeat. 

Tune.—”  Cupid  tent  on  an  Errand.** 

One  evening  Good  Hu'inour^  took  JVlt 
as  his  guest, 

hyFrlendjihip  invited  to  Gratitude's  feast; 
Their  liquor  was  Claret,  and  Love  was 
their  host. 

Laugh,  song,  .and  droll  Sentiment,  gar¬ 
nish’d  each  toast. 

Wliile  Freedom  and  Fancy  enlarg’d  the 
design, 

And  dainties  were  furnish’d  by  Lotr, 
Witt  and  Wine, 

Alarm’d,  they  all  heard,  at  the  door  a 
'loud  knock. 

A  watchman  hoarse  bawling,  'Tvoat 
patt  Txuelvt  o'clock. 

Tiiey  nimbly  ran  down,  tlie  disturbing 
dog  found, 

And  up  stairs  they  brought  the  Imper¬ 
tinent,  bound ; 

When  dragg’d  to  the  light,  how  much 
were  they  pleas’d 

To  see  *twas  the  Grey-glutton  Time 
they  had  seiz’d. 

His  Glass  as  his  Lantliorn,  hif  Scythe 
as  his  Pole, 

And  his  single  Lock  dangled  a!do\m 
his  smooth  skull  ; 

My  friends,  quotii  he,  panting,!  thought 
ht  to  knock. 


1  And  bid  ye  be  gone,  for  *tis  patt  Txit^ 
o'clock. 

Says  the  Venom' d-Tooth'd-Sava^e,  (i 
this  advice  fix, 

Tho*  Nature  strikes  twelve.  Folly  S: 
points  to  six  ; 

He  longer  luid  preach'd,  but  no  Iohet 
they’d  bear  it, 

So  hurry’d  him  into  a  Hogshead  of  C'a 

Wit  observ’d  it  was  right,  while  we'^ 
j’ct  in  our  prime. 

There  is  nothing  like  Claret  for  killi- 
of  Time  ; 

Love,  laughing  reply’d,  I  am  plea' 
from  my  he  ait. 

He  can’t  come  and  put  us  in  mindi 
must  part. 

This  intruder,  rude  Time,  tho’  at)ra 
long  known. 

By  Love,  Wit  and  Wine  can  only  lie  o? 
throw  n  ; 

If  hereafter  he’s  w'anted  on  any  desii^ 
He’ll  always  be  found  in  a  Hogslia 
of  Wine. 

Since  Time  is  confin’d  to  our  Wine,« 
us  drink. 

By  this  rule  we  are  sure  of  our  7ii 
when  we  drink  ; 

Henceforth,  let  our  glasses  with 
pers  be  prim’d. 

We’re  certain  our  drinking  must  ra 
be  vicll-tim'd. 


’  EPIGRAMS. 

Modest  Beauty  the  mntt  bev^itchir 
As  lamps  burn  silent  with  unconsci 

So  nmdest  ease  in  beauty  shines  r 
bright  ; 

Unaiming  charms,  with  edge  resist: 
fall. 

And  she,  who  meant  no  mischief,  ^ 
it  all. 

Marriage,  the  end  of  life. 
Tom  prais’d  his  friend,  wlio  clu= 
his  state. 

For  binding  fast  himself  and  Kate, 
In  union  so  divine  : 

Wedlock’s  the  end  of  life,  he  erv’e 
Too  trie,  alas  I  said  yack,  and  sig« 
’Twill  be  the  end  of  mine. 


Boston,  ( Matt.)  Published 
UY  BELCHER  AUMSTllO^^ 
No.  70,  State  Street. 
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